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RECENT ACADEMIC FREEDOM DISCUSSION 

Columbia University. — In connection with the two reports on 
Academic Freedom printed below, it is appropriate to call attention 
to the Joint Report of the Columbia University Committee on Edu- 
cation and the special committee on the State of Teaching, concern- 
ing the establishment of a Committee of Reference, from which the 
following passages are quoted: 

The greatly increased size of the University and the complexity of its organ- 
ization have made it desirable to create a new instrument or agency for co-opera- 
tion on the part of the teaching staff, to the end that every member of the 
University may be constantly impressed with a sense of his responsibility as an 
individual, not merely for the care of a particular school or department, but for 
the welfare and efficiency of the University as a whole. 

In order to effect this purpose and to carry out this policy it is now proposed: 

1. To-enlarge the advisory powers of the [University] Council: 

To consider any question that may arise as to the conduct or efficiency of any 
officer of administration or instruction, and to report thereon to the Trustees 
through the President. . . . 

The authority conferred by the proposed new paragraph would, taken in con- 
nection with the powers already possessed by the Council, give that body specific 
authority to initiate action regarding the conduct or efficiency of any officer of 
administration or instruction. 

2. To recommend to the Council that the Committee constituted by it be 
given authority to represent the Council, and when desirable to act for it, in all 
matters covered by the provisions of the Statutes. . . . 

3. To recommend that the Trustees request the Committee on Education, 
whenever it shall have under consideration any action terminating the service of 
a member of the teaching staff of the University of professorial grade, to confer 
with the committee appointed by the University Council before recommending 
action by the Trustees. 

The aim of the conferences provided for in the above recommendations would 
always be not merely to consider appropriate action in regard to some specific 
policy or incident, but also to unite the Faculties and the Trustees in the closest 
and most effective co-operation for the advancement of the University's usefulness 
and for the protection of its influence and good name. . . . 

The report contains also a general review of the policy of the 
trustees in regard to tenure of appointments and academic freedom 
containing the following passages : 

In the whole history of the University dismissals from the University of a mem- 
ber of the teaching staff have been but six in number; and the record shows that 
in all of these cases but one the judgment and opinion of representative members 
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of the teaching staff were before the Trustees as an important element in affecting 
their action. In the one exceptional case the reasons for action had no reference 
to the academic work or relations of the person concerned. 

The power of removal has been exercised by the Trustees only in these very 
rare instances, and then only after full investigation and (save in the one case 
above mentioned) consultation with members of the Faculties. In each case 
there had been a state of facts which in the judgment of the Trustees rendered 
such action imperative. 

In view of these facts there can be no ground for apprehension on the part of 
anyone that the charter powers of the Trustees will be arbitrarily exercised. . . . 

In the whole history of Columbia University there is no instance where the 
Trustees have ever subjected any teacher to restraint or discipline by reason of 
his class room teaching. The Trustees have more than once been urged by other 
members of the University, by alumni, by parents of students, and by the public 
press, to take action of this character, but they have never done so. Yet ultimate 
decision as to whether the influence of a given teacher is injurious to private morals 
or dangerous to public order and security, is one which the Trustees may neither 
shirk nor share nor delegate. We fully concur in the opinion expressed by the 
President in his Annual Report for 1910 that academic freedom imposes academic 
responsibility, and that there are distinct limitations upon academic freedom 
which should be self-imposed, namely, "the limitations imposed by common 
morality, common sense, common loyalty, and a decent respect for the opinions 
of mankind." 

Harvard University. — The annual report of President Lowell 
discusses Academic Freedom in the following terms: 

The war has brought to the front in academic life many questions which are 
new, or present themselves to many people in a new light. One of these is liberty 
of speech on the part of the professor; and it seems a not unfitting time to analyze 
the principles involved, and seek to discover their limitations. In so doing I 
shall deal only with higher education, that is with universities and colleges. 

Experience has proved, and probably no one would now deny, that knowledge 
can advance, or at least can advance most rapidly, only by means of an unfettered 
search for truth on the part of those who devote their lives to seeking it in their 
respective fields, and by complete freedom in imparting to their pupils the truth 
that they have found. This has become an axiom in higher education, in spite 
of the fact that a searcher may discover error instead of truth, and be misled, and 
mislead others, thereby. We believe that if light enough is let in, the real rela- 
tions of things will soon be seen, and that they can be seen in no other way. Such 
a principle, however, does not solve the actual problems, because the difficulty 
lies in the application; and for that purpose one must consider the question in 
various aspects. One must distinguish between the matters that fall within and 
those that lie outside of the professor's field of study; then there is a difference 
in the professor's position in his class room and beyond it. These two cross divi- 
sions raise four distinct problems that may profitably be discussed in succession. 

The teaching by the professor in his class room on the subjects within the scope 
of his chair ought to be absolutely free. He must teach the truth as he has found 
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it and sees it. This is the primary condition of academic freedom, and any vio- 
lation of it endangers intellectual progress. In order to make it secure it is essen- 
tial that the teaching in the class room should be confidential. This does not 
mean that it is secret, but that what is said there should not be published. If 
the remarks of the instructor were repeated by the pupils in the public press, he 
would be subjected to constant cititicism by people, not familiar with the subject, 
who misunderstood his teaching; and, what is more important, he would cer- 
tainly be misquoted, because his remarks would be reported by the student with- 
out their context or the qualifications that give them their accuracy. Moreover, 
if the rule that remarks in the class room shall not be reported for publication 
elsewhere is to be maintained, the professor himself must not report them. Lec- 
tures open to the public stand on a different footing; but lectures in a private 
class room must not be given by the instructor to the newspapers. That prin- 
ciple is, I believe, observed in all reputable institutions. 

This brings us to the next subdivision of the inquiry, the freedom of the pro- 
fessor within his field of study, but outside of his class room. It has been pointed 
out that he ought not to publish his class room lectures as such in the daily press. 
That does not mean a denial of the right to publish them in a book, or their sub- 
stance in a learned periodical. On the contrary, the object of institutions^of 
learning is not only the acquisition but also the diffusion of knowledge. Every 
professor must, therefore, be wholly unrestrained in publishing the results of his 
study in the field of his professorship. It is needless to add that for the dignity 
of his profession, for the maintenance of its privileges, as well as for his own rep- 
utation among his fellows, whatever he writes or says on his own subject should 
be uttered as a scholar, in a scholarly tone and form. This is a matter of decorum, 
not of discipline; to be remedied by a suggestion, not by a penalty. 

In troublous times much more serious difficulty, and much more confusion of 
thought, arises from the other half of our subject, the right of a professor to express 
his views without restraint on matters lying outside the sphere of his professor- 
ship. This is not a question of academic freedom in its true sense, but of the 
personal liberty of the citizen. It has nothing to do with liberty of research and 
instruction in the subject for which the professor occupies the chair that makes 
him a member of the university. The fact that a man fills a chair of astronomy, 
for example, confers on him no special knowledge of, and no peculiar right to 
speak upon, the protective tariff. His right to speak about a subject on which 
he is not an authority is simply the right of any other man, and the question is 
simply whether the university or college by employing him as a professor acquires 
a right to restrict his freedom as a citizen. It seems to me that this question can 
be answered only by again considering his position in his class room and outside 
of it. 

The university or college is under certain obligations to its students. It com- 
pels them to attend courses of instruction, and on their side they have a right 
not to be compelled to listen to remarks offensive or injurious to them on subjects 
of which the instructor is not a master, — a right which the teacher is bound to 
respect. A professor of Greek, for example, is not at liberty to harangue his 
pupils on the futility and harmfulness of vaccination; a professor of economics, 
on Bacon's authorship of Shakespeare; or a professor of bacteriology, on the 
tenets of the Catholic Church. Everyone will admit this when stated in such 
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extreme forms; and the reason is that the professor speaks to his class as a pro- 
fessor, not as a citizen. He speaks from his chair and must speak from that alone. 
The difficulty lies in drawing the line between that which does and does not fall 
properly within the professor's subject; and where the line ought to be drawn 
the professor can hardly claim an arbitrary power to judge, since the question 
affects the rights both of himself and his students. But serious friction rarely 
arises, I believe, from this cause, and a word of caution would ordinarily be 
enough. 

The gravest questions, and the strongest feelings, arise from action by a pro- 
fessor beyond his chosen field and outside of his class room. Here he speaks only 
as a citizen. By appointment to a professorship he acquires no rights that he 
did not possess before; but there is a real difference of opinion today on the ques- 
tion whether he loses any rights that he would otherwise enjoy. The argument 
in favor of a restraining power on the part of the governing boards of universities 
and colleges is based upon the fact that by extreme, or injudicious, remarks that 
shock public sentiment a professor can do great harm to the institution with which 
he is connected. That is true, and sometimes a professor thoughtlessly does an 
injury that is without justification. If he publishes an article on the futility and 
harmfulness of vaccination, and signs it as professor in a certain university, he 
leads the public to believe that his views are those of an authority on the subject, 
approved by the institution and taught to its students. If he is really a professor 
of Greek, he is misleading the public and misrepresenting his university, which 
he would not do if he gave his title in full. 

In spite, however, of the risk of injury to the institution, the objections to re- 
straint upon what professors may say as citizens seem to me far greater than 
the harm done by leaving them free. In the first place, to impose upon the teacher 
in a university restrictions to which the members of other professions, lawyers, 
physicians, engineers, and so forth, are not subjected, would produce a sense of 
irritation and humiliation. In accepting a chair under such conditions a man 
would surrender a part of his liberty; what he might say would be submitted to 
the censorship of a board of trustees, and he would cease to be a free citizen. The 
lawyer, physician or engineer may express his views as he likes on the subject of 
the protective tariff; shall the professor of astronomy not be free to do the same? 
Such a policy would tend seriously to discourage some of the best men from taking 
up the scholar's life. It is not a question of academic freedom, but of personal 
liberty from constraint, yet it touches the dignity of the academic career. 

That is an objection to restraint on freedom of speech from the standpoint of 
the teacher. There is another, not less weighty, from that of the institution 
itself. If a university or college censors what its professors may say, if it re- 
strains them from uttering something that it does not approve, it thereby assumes 
responsibility for that which it permits them to say. This is logical and inevita- 
ble, but it is a responsibility which an institution of learning would be very unwise 
in assuming. It is sometimes suggested that the principles are different in time 
of war; that the governing boards are then justified in restraining unpatriotic 
expressions injurious to the country. But the same problem is presented in war 
time as in time of peace. If the university is right in restraining its professors, 
it has a duty to do so, and it is responsible for whatever it permits. There is no 
middle ground. Either the university assumes full responsibility for permitting 
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its professors to express certain opinions in public, or it assumes no responsibility 
whatever, and leaves them to be dealt with like other citizens by the public author- 
ities according to the laws of the land. 

All this refers, of course, to opinions on public matters sincerely uttered. If a 
professor speaks in a way that reveals moral obliquity, he may be treated as he 
would on any other evidence of moral defect; for character in the teacher is essen- 
tial to the welfare of the students. 

Every human attempt to attain a good object involves some compromise, some 
sacrifice of lesser ends for the larger ones. Hence every profession has its own 
code of ethics designed to promote its major objects, and entailing restrictions 
whose importance is often not clear to outsiders. But for the teachers in Ameri- 
can universities and colleges the code of professional ethics does not appear to 
have been thoroughly developed or to be fully understood either by teachers or 
trustees. That result requires time, and for this reason few difficulties arise in 
institutions that have had a long and gradual growth. 

Surely abuse of speech, abuse of authority, and arbitrary restraint and friction 
would be reduced if men kept in mind the distinction between the privilege of 
academic freedom and the common right of personal liberty as a citizen, between 
what may properly be said in the class room and what in public. But it must not 
be forgotten that all liberty and every privilege implies responsibilities. Professors 
should speak in public, soberly and seriously, not for notoriety or self advertise- 
ment, under a deep sense of responsibility for the good name of the institution 
and the dignity of their profession. They should take care that they are under- 
stood to speak personally, not officially. When they so speak, and governing 
boards respect their freedom to express their sincere opinions as other citizens 
may do, there will be little danger that liberty of speech will be either misused or 
curtailed. 

Attention may also be called to an article on Academic Free- 
dom in the Atlantic Monthly for January by President Alexander 
Meikeljohn of Amherst College, and to editorial articles in the 
Nation of February 14 and March 6. 



